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PREFACE. 


The  dreadful  accident  which  destroyed  the  life  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  seemed  almost  to  have  extinguished  with  him  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  which  he  advocated.  For  although  his  successor  * 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  maintained  the  same  views,  and  in  many 
instances  silently  carried  them  out,  the  great  question  never  re- 
gained that  prominent  position  in  the  public  mind  which  it  occu- 
pied at  his  death.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  that  the  Whigs,  who  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  to 
office,  had  always  been  its  advocates,  and  that  the  Reform  Bill' 
was  supposed  to  have  given  them  more  ample  means  of  carrying 
it  out  than  Mr.  Huskisson  had  ever  possessed.  Two  reasons 
only  can  we  assign  for  this  circumstance.  The  one,  that  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  secure  a 
powerful  preponderance  to  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  other,  that  party  warfare,  for  a  long  period, 
has  made  its  battle  field  that  long  ill-used  and  much- wronged 
portion  of  the  Empire,  Ireland. 

At  length  however,  the  field  of  conflict  has  been  changed,  and 
the  Government  having  partially  succeeded  in  doing  justice  to 
Ireland,  have  now  staked  their  existence  on  the  principle  of 
justice  to  the  commercial  classes.  Already  the  shout  resounds 
through  the  Empire,  and  the  Nation  is  daily  declaring  itself  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade  and  the  abolition  of  all  Monopoly. 

These  circumstances  have  induced  the  republication  of  the 
following  Speech,  in  which  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are 

*  The  present  Lord  Sydenham. 
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familiarly  illustrated,  and  their  adoption  urged.  Though  de- 
livered eleven  years  ago,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  at  the 
present  time.  The  author  not  then  having  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
but  being  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  practical  knowledge  rather  than  poli- 
tical bias.  What  experience  then  dictated,  politics  subsequently 
have  confirmed. 

It  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  public  dinner  given  by  the 
Freeholders  of  Saddleworth,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  25th  Sept. 
1830,  to  Lord  Morpeth  and  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  their  repre- 
sentatives, on  which  occasion  it  was  delivered. — Local  allusions 
have  been  as  much  as  possible  omitted  ;  and  the  author  hopes 
that  the  republication  may  just  now  be  useful  in  a  wider  sphere 
than  merely  that  of  his  own  constituents. 

London,  June,  1841. 


SPEECH 


OF 

CHARLES  HINDLEY,  ESQ. 

ON  PROPOSING  "  FREE  TRADE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD." 


Mr.  Chairman  : — Before  I  propose  the  toast 
the  committee  have  done  me  the  honour  to  put  into 
my  hands,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  it  has  been 
postponed  to  so  late  a  period,  and  been  entrusted 
to  so  feeble  an  advocate.  Neither  your  time  nor  my 
ability  will  now  admit  of  any  lengthened  argument. 
But  when  I  consider  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  sense  you  evidently  entertain  of  its  im- 
portance, from  your  having  placed  it  as  one  of  the 
mottos  in  the  decorations  of  this  apartment — when  I 
see  the  distinguished  place  it  occupies,  over  the  head 
of  the  chair,  I  cannot  sit  down  without  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  "freedom  of  trade,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  all  monopoly."  The  question 
of  free  trade  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  a  small  com- 
pass, and  to  be  involved  in  the  question  whether 
there  shall  be  an  unrestricted  freedom  given  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  or  an  entire  prohibition  to  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  between  man  and  man. 
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Between  these  two  courses  I  do  not  see  any  middle 
ground,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  exclusionist 
takes  one,  and  that,  resting  upon  the  advantage 
which  a  partial  freedom  of  trade  has  produced  to 
the  country,  he  takes  his  stand  as  if  these  very 
results  had  been  the  effect  of  his  fetters  and  re- 
strictions. (Hear.)  But  does  he  not  know  that  in 
commerce  there  is  no  standing  still? — that  the  tide 
is  ever  flowing  or  retiring,  and  that  he  must  either 
ebb  or  flow  with  it?  This  "  as~it-was-in-the-be- 
ginning-is-and-ever-shall-be',  argument  is  a  fal- 
lacy, for  I  defy  him  in  the  restless,  ever- varying  cur- 
rent of  human  circumstances  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion unmoved  and  unaltered.  He  must  either  sail 
with  the  tide  of  improvement,  or  he  must  be  left 
ashore*  and  return  to  the  habits  of  a  barbarous  and 
savage  life.  Is  there  any  man  in  private  business 
who,  relying  on  the  advantages  he  fancies  himself 
to  possess,  should  refuse  to  follow  in  the  race  of 
improvement,  who  would  not  be  ruined  by  an  ad- 
herence to  his  present  system  ?  I  would  ask  the 
opponent  of  free  trade  what  argument  he  would 
oppose  to  its  introduction,  which  would  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  every-day  dealings  between 
man  and  man  ?  If  he  will  have  restrictions,  I 
know  not  why  they  should  be  imposed  between 
nations  divided  by  a  river  or  a  sea,  merely  from 
the  arbitrary  and  artificial  division  of  a  govern- 
ment. Let  him  carry  his  system  into  complete 
effect,  and  let  every  man  make  his  own  coat,  his 
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owri  hat — or  his  own  shoes.  (Laughter.)  But  who 
sees  riot  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea  ?  Picture 
to  yourselves  the  diminution  of  comfort  which 
would  accrue  from  such  a  jack-of-all-trade  system. 
What  an  awkward  figure  we  should  cut  in  this  as- 
sembly, dressed  in  the  rude  habiliments  of  our  own 
manufacture,  instead  of  the  comfortable  and  ele- 
gant articles  of  dress  which  the  subdivision  of  la- 
bour procures  for  us  !  Sir,  if  I  had  a  talent  for  the 
ridiculous,  I  should  like  to  pourtray  society  upon 
the  principles  of  our  exclusionists.  I  should  fancy 
their  oracle,  the  member  for  Newark,  employing  the 
interval  between  the  sessions  of  Parliament — not  in 
writing  upon  the  principles  of  population,  or  the 
evils  of  Ireland,  but  in  preparing  a  senatorial  gar- 
ment to  adorn  his  person,  when  lie  should  again 
favour  St.  Stephen's  with  a  display  of  his  oratory. 
(Loud  laughter.)  And  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
make  so  free  with  the  learned  gentleman  on  your 
left,  Sir,  my  fancy  would  even  deprive  him  of  the 
gown  and  wig,  which  the  custom  of  our  courts  of 
law  have  wisely  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  im- 
press us  poor  ignorant  people  with  a  high  venera- 
tion for  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  a  counsellor, 
and  imagine  him  employed  in  maintaining  suits  of 
a  much  more  humble  description  than  those  he  is 
espousing  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and 
honour  to  his  profession.  (Laughter.)  But  I  shall 
be  accused  of  drawing  a  caricature,  instead  of  giv- 
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ing  a  fair  representation  of  the  exclusionists.  I 
am  not  open  to  the  charge,  I  am  only  bringing 
their  system  a  little  nearer,  that  we  may  see  its 
absurdity.  At  two  hundred  yards  distance  per- 
haps I  may  be  persuaded  that  a  monkey  was  a 
human  being,  but  bring  him  near,  and  I  should 
soon  find  but  that  he  was  an  ape  ;  and  if  you  look 
at  the  restrictive  theory  at  a  distance,  as  it  applies 
to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  you  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  believe  it  wise  and  beautiful  ; 
but  view  it  more  closely,  in  the  interruption  it 
would  give  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business, 
between  adjacent  parishes  and  neighbouring  indi- 
viduals, and  you  at  once  pronounce  the  whole  a 
complete  absurdity.  For,  Sir,  I  know  not  an  argu- 
ment which  applies  to  the  one  which  may  not  be 
brought  to  apply  to  the  other — not  one  which  car- 
ried out  to  its  full  length,  would  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  intercourse  between  individuals,  as  well  as  be- 
tween nations.  (Loud  applause.)  We  are  told,  Sir, 
that  foreign  nations  under  the  free  trade  system 
would  inundate  us  with  commodities  for  which  they 
would  receive  no  other  return  than  gold  and  silver. 
Now,  Sir,  to  give  this  objection  its  full  weight,  we  will, 
for  a  moment,  suppose  that  such  were  their  auri 
sacra  fames  that  they  would  insist  upon  gold  in 
payment  for  what  they  should  send  us — and  I  will 
suppose  that  we  show  so  little  anxiety  about  it,  as  to 
part  with  our  last  sixpence  in  return  for  what  we 
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should  receive — and  I  ask,  what  would  be  the  result? 
As  our  money  disappeared,  of  course,  prices,  in  our 
country,  would  fall,  but  commodities,  measured  by 
one  another,  would  still  bear  their  relative  value, 
and  another  medium  of  exchange  being  established 
in  order  to  carry  on  internal  trade,  we  might  pro- 
ceed even  without  gold  and  silver.  But,  to  this  ex- 
treme of  the  case  we  should  not  be  reduced,  For,  on 
an  accumulation  of  commodities  in  other  countries 
taking  place  in  consequence  of  our  being  no  longer 
enabled  to  purchase  with  gold  and  silver,  foreigners 
would  soon  discover  the  propriety  of  exchanging 
their  commodities  for  ours.  But  we  are  supposing 
the  whole  world  shut  against  us,  whereas  foreign 
nations  are  divided,  both  as  to  the  commodities 
they  supply,  and  those  they  require.  And  thus  the 
argument  applies  to  individuals.  It  gives  me  no 
uneasiness  that  my  tailor  requires  to  be  paid  for 
my  coat  in  money  instead  of  calico,  because  I  know 
I  can  dispose  of  this  to  the  printer,  from  whom  I 
shall  receive  the  money,  with  which  I  can  pay  the 
Tailor. — Nor  should  it  concern  us,  as  a  nation, 
that  Poland  requires  gold  for  her  corn,  when  we 
can  obtain  the  requisite  sum  from  the  German,  in 
exchange  for  our  twist.  (Loud  cheers.)  Another 
favourite  argument  against  free-trade,  is,  that  it 
would  make  us  dependent  on  foreign  nations, — and, 
I  ask,  does  not  this  apply  equally  to  individuals  ? 
Are  not  we  mutually  dependent  upon  one  another  ; 
and  yet,  shall  I  fancy  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
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making  my  own  clothes,  lest  my  tailor  should  re- 
fuse to  supply  me  ?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  No, 
Sir,  if  he  should  do  so,  another  of  his  trade  would 
not ;  and  never  could  I  imagine  such  a  combina- 
tion of  tailors  against  me,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  procure  a  coat  as  long  as  I  could  afford  to  pay 
for  one.  And  it  is  thus  with  nations.  Suppose 
France  should,  in  time  of  war,  refuse  to  remit  us 
her  Claret  or  her  Burgundy—Portugal  would  be 
glad  to  make  up  the  deficiency  with  Port  or 
Madeira;  and  if  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  should, 
for  a  time,  withhold  their  grain,  the  spirited  in- 
dustry of  our  merchants  would  soon  ransack  the 
stores  of  America,  to  furnish  the  required  supply. 
But,  Sir,  I  feel  that  I  am  giving  to  this  argument 
much  more  weight  than  it  is  entitled  to.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of 
governments,  in  time  of  war,  to  prevent  a  national 
intercourse.  It  may  be  more  difficult  and  expen- 
sive in  time  of  war  than  of  peace,  but  it  will  not, 
on  that  account,  cease  to  be  carried  on.  The 
smuggler  will  be  abroad, — and  this  insignificant, 
and  despised,  and  degraded  individual,  will  set  at 
nought  all  the  restrictions  which  ignorance  and 
malice  may  dictate,  supported  as  they  may  be,  by 
all  the  authority  of,  in  other  respects,  an  almost  om- 
nipotent despotism.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes,  Sir,  the 
smuggler  has  proved  himself  superior  to  the  despot ; 
and  Napoleon,  when  he  swayed  Europe,  from  the 
Tagus  to  St.  Petersburg!!,  no  arm  venturing  to  re- 
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sist,  and  no  will  daring  to  disobey,  was  thwarted 
and  overcome  by  a  despised  individual  who  set  his 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  at  defiance,  and  intro- 
duced the  commodities  of  England  and  her  colonies 
to  the  whole  of  the  European  continent.  Heligo- 
land bears  testimony  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
smuggler,  and  to  the  impotence  of  the  restrictive 
system.  (Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "Bravo!") 
Besides,  Sir,  there  is  in  the  argument  of  the  ex- 
clusionists,  that  free-trade  would  cause  us  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  other  nations,  an  assumption  that  the 
dependence  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  buyer. 
What  an  absurd  idea  !  When  I  go  to  Manchester, 
whom  am  I  most  fearful  of  offending,  the  man  from 
whom  I  buy,  or  him  to  whom  I  sell  ?  Whose  favour 
do  I  desire  to  propitiate  ?  Certainly,  the  favour  of 
my  customer.  And  I  never  fancy  him  at  all  under 
the  necessity  of  making  his  own  calico,  lest  I  should 
quarrel  with  him  and  refuse  to  sell  him  mine. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  surely  the  same  feeling  exists 
between  nations.  Why  are  we  constantly  looking 
out  for  fresh  markets  to  take  our  manufactures,  but 
because  we  feel  their  value  ;  and  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose foreign  nations  so  insensible  to  the  importance 
of  a  market  as  needlessly  to  refuse  their  supplies, 
by  way  of  punishing  us  for  any  real  or  imaginary 
affront.  They  would  punish  themselves,  with  a 
vengeance  !  And  there  arises,  from  this  sense  of 
the  commercial  value  of  one  nation  to  another,  our 
best  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  good  under- 


standing  between  them.  Yes,  Sir,  mutual  inter- 
course would  do  more  to  prevent  war,  than  the 
largest  and  best  disciplined  army  it  was  ever  the 
lot  of  a  conqueror  to  command.  (Hear,  hear  !  from 
Mn  Brougham.)  And  this  argument,  gentlemen, 
has  a  moral  force  which  is  far  superior  to  any  de- 
rived from  mere  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  It 
is  no  less  than  this,  that  while  commerce  increases 
our  comforts,  she  diminishes  our  jealousies ;  that 
while  she  fills  our  storehouses  with  wine  and  oil, 
she  inspires  our  hearts  with  feelings  of  the  most 
extensive  benevolence.  (Loud  cheers.)  Free  un- 
restricted commerce,  Sir,  assumes  no  narrow  limits 
— her  sphere  is  the  world — she  speaks  not  the 
language  of  a  country— she  takes  not  its  name- 
she  says  not,  6  I  am  English,'  or  French,  or  Ger- 
man —  but  6  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world  !' 

u  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto."  (Cheers.) 

But,  Sir,  apply  to  commerce  the  manacles  of 
monopoly,  and  you  invest  her  with  their  iron  cha- 
racter. Her  language  becomes  confounded.  No 
longer  general  in  Jjer  views,  and  liberal  in  her 
feelings,  she  takes  up  the  expressions  of  selfish- 
ness and  of  bigotry ;  and  there  is  no  country  you 
may  not  detest,  and  no  man  you  may  not  hate,  if 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  their  arriving;  at  a  state 
superior  to  your  own.  It  is  then  you  hear  her 
defend  slavery — recommend  war — abet  cunning — 
wink  at  falsehood — and  enlist  all  manner  of  vice 
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in  her  behalf.    (Great  cheering.)    And  if  the  ex- 
clusionist  should  tell  me  that,  as  individuals  are 
evidently  destined  for  different  employments,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  push  his  system  to  the  extreme 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  willing  to  meet  him 
also  upon  this  ground.    For  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  one  man  is  born  a  tailor,  and  another  a  shoe- 
maker,  yet  there  does  appear  to  be  a  natural 
diversity  of  talent  which  seems  to  point  out  men 
as  destined  by  providence  for  different  situations 
and  employments  in   society.     And  does  not  a 
similar  argument  hold  in  regard  to  nations  ?  Does 
not  Providence,  by  giving  different  productions  to 
different  countries — oil  to  Italy — wine  to  France — 
and  coals  to  England,  seem  to  point  it  out  as  his 
will  that  his  numerous  family  of  man  should  ex- 
change his  gifts,  and  live  with  each  other  in  one 
common   union  of  benevolence.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Yes,  Sir,  on  whatever  side  I  turn,  nature  seems  to 
argue  in  favour  of  free  trade :  and  when  I  look 
round  upon  the  world  and  view  the  corn  of  Poland 
rotting  in  her  granaries,  and  the  calicoes  of  Eng- 
land heaped  up  in  her  warehouses,  I  ask  myself 
by  what  folly — to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name — the 
manufactures  of  our  country  shall  not  be  exchanged 
for  the  staff  of  life,  with  which  our  half-famished 
weavers  may  be  supported,  and  a  new  impetus 
given  to  their  industry.    And  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  refuses  to  return  to  the  desti- 
tution of  a  barbarous  and  savage  age— in  the  name 
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of  reason,  which  proves  the  restrictive  system  to 
be  absurd—in  the  name  of  experience,  which  has 
found  it  to  be  impossible — in  the  name  of  morality, 
which  deprecates  falsehood,  and  abominates  slavery 
and  war — and,  above  all,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
which  teaches  us  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  families  of  the  earth — in  the  name,  I  say, 
of  common  sense,  reason,  experience,  morality,  and 
religion,  I  propose  free  unrestricted  trade.  (Loud 
and  long  continued  cheering.)  And  why  have  not 
these  liberal  principles  prevailed  ?  How  is  it,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  talk  upon  free  trade  we 
have  had  in  Parliament  for  so  many  years,  the 
system  has  been  so  little  carried  into  effect. 
Scarcely  have  our  senators  done  more  than  barely 
recognise  the  general  principle,  and  even  the  late 
deeply  lamented  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  great  champion  of  free  trade,  was  very 
frequently  driven  to  defend  his  measures  not  by  a 
reference  to  the  general  principle,  but  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  smuggler — as  we  all  remem- 
ber in  his  arguments  upon  the  reduced  duty  upon 
manufactured  silks.  And  w7hy  this  unwillingness 
to  adopt  the  system  ?  Will  the  exclusionist  tell 
me  that  facts  are  against  us  ?  He  will,  and  me- 
thinks  I  hear  him  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sadler,  at 
Whitby,  declaiming  against  free  trade  as  the  cause 
of  the  shipowners'  ruin.  Now,  did  it  never  occur 
to  Mr.  Sadler  that  there  is  competition  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad  ?    That  the  conflict  of  capital 
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engaged  in  the  shipping  interest  in  Great  Britain, 
might  very  satisfactorily  account  for  its  depression  ? 
Did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  there  were  other 
classes  of  tradesmen  labouring  under  similar  em- 
barrassments ?  Had  he  never  heard  a  numerous 
host  of  shopkeepers  carrying  on  their  business  on 
the  old  system  of  high  profits  and  small  returns, 
lament  that  their  custom  was  fast  deserting  them  ? 
Yet,  surely,  he  would  not  bring  forward  a  bill  to 
protect  the  tradesmen  who  sold  goods  dear  from 
the  annoyance  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
sell  them  cheap.  Our  system  says  "  fair  play." 
(Cheers.)  Let  us  ever  remember  that  the  buyer 
ought  to  be  protected  as  well  as  the  seller. 
Whereas  the  system  of  the  exclusionist,  having 
inveterate  selfishness  for  its  foundation,  would 
protect  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  And 
hence  we  hear  of  vested  rights  and  private  interests, 
whenever  we  would  attempt  to  bring  our  principle 
into  operation.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  let  us  not 
imagine  that  the  cause  of  free  trade  can  ultimately 
be  prevented  by  any  such  obstructions.  As  well 
might  you  imagine  that  the  tide  would  be  driven 
back  by  the  rock  from  which  its  billows  rebounded, 
as  that  the  progress  of  principles  could  be  arrested 
by  the  resistance  of  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded 
opposition.  No,  Sir !  the  tide  will  continue  to 
flow,  and  it  will  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  blessings 
of  comfort  and  peace,  and  good  will  among  men, 
(Loud  cheering.)     I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
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occupying  too  much  of  your  time  (cries  of  no,  no  ! 
go  on  !)  but  I  must  not  sit  down  without  noticing 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentiment,  "  the  abolition  of 
all  monopolies."  The  attention  of  the  country  is 
now  fixed  with  intense  interest  upon  such  an  alte- 
ration in  the  East  India  Charter,  as  will  allowT  us 
the  privilege  of  unrestricted  trade  with  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  our  Asiatic  provinces  ;  and  I  rejoice 
already  to  feel  that  public  opinion  is  fast  breaking 
down  a  monopoly  which  has  so  long  fastened  itself 
upon  society  by  the  most  extensive  ramifications 
of  patronage  and  of  interest.  In  illustration  of  this 
remark,  allow  me  to  state  a  fact  which  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  since  I  entered  this  house,  re- 
lative to  the  effect  of  the  attempt  recently  made  to 
open  the  borough  of  Wigan.  It  appears  the  bur- 
gesses of  Wigan,  when  our  neighbour  Mr.  Potter  # 
came  forward  to  aid  the  inhabitants  in  their  effort 
to  open  the  borough,  sent  a  requisition  to  their 
former  members,  requiring  them  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  vote  for  the  East  India  Trade,  and 
to  their  astonishment,  that  pledge  was  readily 
given,  although  one  of  those  members  was  nephew 
to  an  East  India  director.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus 
we  see  what  public  opinion,  when  properly  di- 
rected, can  accomplish  ;  and  I  do  anticipate  the 
period  as  not  far  distant  when  the  force  of  this 
great  engine  shall  break  down  the  bulwarks 
of  the  East  India  monopoly,  and  throw  open  to 

*  The  late  honest  and  indefatigable  Member  for  Wigan. 
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the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  the  great  and 
the  populous  territories  of  China  and  Hindostan. 
(Loud  cheers.)     To  one  other  not  less  power 
ful  monopoly  I  must  still  beg  to  allude,  that  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  (the  term  of 
whose  charter  will  in  a  few  years  expire,)  and  if 
this  great  monopoly  has  not  yet  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of 
the  East  India  Company,  it  is  not  because  it  is  of 
less  importance  to  the  welfare  of  society.  It 
has  the  power,  gentlemen,  almost  at  any  time, 
materially  to  affect  the  value   of  your  property 
by  increasing  or  dimishing  the  circulation  of  its 
paper,  and  its  proceedings  are  so  secret,  that  it  is 
out  of  your  power,  by  any  prudence  or  foresight, 
to  guard  against  the  effects  of  its  proceedings: 
and   I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  an  injudicious 
management  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  establish- 
ment might  cause  a  greater  derangement  of  com- 
merce, and  produce  more  distress  in  the  country 
than  are  occasioned   by  those   immense  public 
burthens  of  which  we  have  occasion  so  loudly  to 
complain.    Nor  can  I  avoid  alluding  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Bank  proprietors,  which  took  place  only  the 
day  before  yesterday,  when  the  manner  in  which 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  is  conducted,  was  in  some 
degree  exhibited  to  the  public.    It  was  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  when  the  proprietors  were  called  to 
declare  a  dividend,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, the  first  question  asked  by  a  proprietor  was. 
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what  the  profits  were  which  they  had  to  divide  ? 
And  will  you  believe  it,  gentlemen  ?  (It  is  not 
generally  known  in  the  country,  and  I  would  there- 
fore particularly  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
it.)  Will  you  believe  it,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  refused  to  give  an  account  of  the 
profits,  or  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  to 
those  very  proprietors  who  were  called  to  declare 
the  dividend  ?  Gentlemen,  w7hat  would  you  think 
of  such  a  thing  in  the  conducting  of  a  private  part- 
nership? (Hear.)  What  would  you  think,  if  you 
were  sleeping  partners  in  a  concern,  and  at  the 
time  of  stock  taking,  on  meeting  your  partners  to 
make  a  division  of  the  profits,  you  were  told  by 
them,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  what  the  gains 
had  been,  that  they  should  not  communicate  this 
information,  but  you  must  say  what  per  centage 
upon  the  original  capital  must  be  divided?  The 
idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  in 
private  business,  and  why  it  should  be  less  absurd 
in  a  public  establishment,  and  one  in  whose  trans- 
^  actions  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  so  much  con- 
cerned, I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  (Cheers.)  Gen- 
tlemen, we  know  that  the  bank  once  found  it  im- 
possible to  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  and  the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed  in  1825,  is  still  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  well-informed.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  which  the 
Chairman  assigned  for  his  silence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  bank.    "Though  a  private  company,  it  has  a 
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political  character,"  and  it  is  to  this  very  circum- 
stance of  its  having  a  political  character,  that  1 
decidedly  object,  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
most  juggling  system  of  finance  that  ever  disgraced 
the  government  of  a  great  commercial  nation — 
(cheers) — and  I  do  hope  that  this  political  character 
will  be  taken  away,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  bank 
destroyed,  at  the  earliest  moment  which  a  due 
regard  to  the  national  faith  will  permit  it  to  be 
done.  (Great  cheering.)  Imagine  not,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  desirous  with  one  fell  sweep  to  remove 
existing  monopolies,  without  a  fair  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  individuals  connected  with  them. 
It  becomes  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  be  firm 
and  reasonable  in  all  their  demands.  But  while 
we  do  not  expect  that  the  walls  of  monopoly  should 
fall  down  at  one  blast  of  our  horn,  we  desire  to  be 
diligent  in  removing  them  brick  by  brick,  and 
stone  by  stone,  until  every  particle  of  restriction  is 
taken  away,  and  trade  and  commerce  shall  be 
allowed  to  walk  over  our  world  without  meeting 
with  an  obstacle,  or  encountering  an  opposition. 
And  we  do  Sir  expect,  that  Parliament,  however 
they  may  be  annoyed  by  the  petitions  of  private 
interest  and  vested  rights  upon  their  table,  will 
never  suffer  these  parchments  to  cover  and  to  con- 
ceal this  great  and  important  principle  of  free  trade. 
It  is  the  business  of  legislators  to  argue  upon 
general  principles,  and  to  bring  them  into  opera- 
tion in  the  community  with  as  little  injur}'  to  the 
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interests  of  individuals  as  may  be  found  possible. 
The  question  of  time  we  must  leave  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  senators,  but  we  ought  always  to  insist  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  general  principle,  and  demand 
its  gradual  and  ultimately  its  universal  adoption. 
I  know  well  the  impediment  that  is  too  frequently 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  obstreperous  selfishness  of 
individuals,  who  however  they  may  esteem  free 
trade  in  its  application  to  other  people's  concerns, 
decry  it  with  loud  and  boisterous  declamation  as 
soon  as  it  appears  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
own.  And  I  cannot  but  regret  gentlemen,  that 
the  money-making  spirit  of  trade  too  frequently 
produces  a  selfishness  as  despicable  as  it  is  injurious. 
Against  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  I,  as  a  trades- 
man should  wish  most  carefully  to  be  on  my  guard, 
and  I  should  desire  to  warn  all  my  fellow-country- 
men not  to  permit,  in  any  petition  they  may  send 
to  Parliament,  the  spirit  of  selfishness  to  appear  on 
its  surface.  I  congratulate  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  district  on  the  liberality  of  feeling  they  have 
always  in  this  respect  manifested.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  the  vice-president,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Saddleworth  have  never  petitioned 
for  exclusive  privileges,  or  for  the  adoption  of 
selfish  measures.  And  I  see  the  same  spirit  in 
your  motto  of  to-night.  Had  your  district  been 
favoured  with  the  peculiar  advantages  which  some 
possess,  the  adoption  of  your  motto,  though  cor- 
rect, might  have  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  selfish 
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principle.    Had  you  anticipated  the  mechanical  im- 
provements of  the  next  half  century,  I  might  then 
imagine  you  calling  for  freedom  of  trade,  and  defy- 
ing the  competition  of  the  world.    But  Saddle- 
worth  has  few  of  these  advantages,  and  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  industry  of  her  artisans  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  her  manufacturers,  and  to  the  spirit  of  her 
merchants,  that  she  looks  for  prosperity  amidst 
general  competition.    It  is  to  these  she  has  been 
indebted  under  Providence  for  her  past  prosperity. 
They  have  enabled  her  to  trample  upon  every 
restrictive  system,  and  all  the  tariffs  of  America, 
and  all  the  restrictions  of  Jonathan,  have  never 
been  able  to  destroy  the  trade  of  Saddle  worth. 
(Loud  cheers.)    At  times,  indeed,  it  has  seemed  to 
be  destroyed,  but  again  it  has  risen.    New  chan- 
nels of  communication  have  been  opened,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dry,  which  has  appeared  to  sign  your  de- 
struction, and  to  prohibit  your  manufactures,  than 
the  cloth  of  Saddleworth  is  again  in  the  markets 
of  America,  to  the  consternation  of  the  exclu- 
sionist,  and  the  dismay  of  his  right-hand  man,  the 
custom-house  officer.    But  you  feel  the  injury  this 
inflicts  upon  both  countries,  and  the  benefit  which 
free  trade  would  confer  upon  them.  You  are  anxious 
that  no  fetters  should  be  placed  upon  it,  and  that 
trade  should  be  free  as  the  gale  that  plays  upon 
your  mountain  tops,  and  the  stream  that  rolls  down 
your  vallies.    I  desire,  Sir,  to  conclude,  apologiz- 
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ing  for  the  length  of  time  I  have  occupied,  and 
thanking  you  for  the  indulgence  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me,  in  the  energetic  words  of  our 
honoured  guest  when  at  York, — "Monopolies  we  will 
not  have  ; — we  will  har  no  monopolies."  (Cheers.) 
I  beg  now  to  propose 

<c  Free  Trade  all  over  the  World." 
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